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HE legend of the Flying Dutchman seems to be of 
modern growth, but has existed in other shapes 
for many centuries, Like that of Rip Van Winkle, which 
in substance is the story of the goatherd who encountered 
the ghost of Odhin on the Hartz Mountains, it is a 
development rather than an independent creation. It 
probably originated in ancient Greece—in the pas- 
sionate yearning of Ulysses for home and rest, and 
also, though in a minor degree, in the endless and ill- 
requited toil of Sisyphus. Time passed on, and with 
the first faint flushes of the dawn of Christianity as a 
great social force Ulysses became the Wandering 
Jew. In the sixteenth century another change upon 
the old legend was rung. The discovery of America 
gave birth to new ideas and new aspirations ; the pre- 
viously unknown ocean became the home of thousands 
of ambitious and adventurous men, and the Dutch 
outstripped all other nations in wealth and maritime 
power. Then it was that the story in question was first 
heard in Amsterdam. Vanderdecken, the captain of 
the good ship Flying Dutchman, of that city, endea- 
voured to double the Cape of Good Hope in the teeth 
of a violent storm. He was a typical Dutchman, 
this Vanderdecken; he would have his own way, the 
devil himself notwithstanding. The wind ahead went 
more and more against the ship, but the captain held 
to his determination. Just after sunset he was asked 
by another ship whether he did not intend to go into 
the bay that night. No,” was the characteristic 
reply ; “may I be eternally damned if I do, though I 
should beat about here until the day of judgment.” 
These words sealed the doom of the wicked speaker. 
He is still beating about the seas there without a chance 
of redemption, and the Flying Dutchman, with its 
hull and sails of a blood-red colour, may be found 
striving to double the Cape whenever a storm comes 
on. Vanderdecken is really the Ahasuerus of the 
ocean. 

This weird and picturesque legend has been frequently 
treated for the stage, but it was not until within a com- 
paratively recent period that the idea of saving the 
doomed man by the love of a woman was conceived. 
In the late lamented Mr. Fitzball’s drama of the 
Flying Dutchman, brought out at the Adelphi Theatre 
in 1826, with Mr. T. P. Cooke as Vanderdecken, the 
unfortunate Captain was represented as the slave of a 
monster of the deep, by name Rockalda, who allows him 
to go to earth once a century in order that he may swell 
the list of her victims. The piece is a melodrama of 
the most pronounced description; Vanderdecken comes 
out of the sea surrounded by blue flames, waves, after 
the manner of the Smuggler King, a black flag 
garnished with a skull and cross-bones, and finally 
sinks amidst thunder and red fire. He obtains his 
temporary release from Rockalda’s haunts only on the 
condition that during his absence he shall never speak, 
and his elation at something was so great that he 
unconsciously broke the spell. Here, as in the 





old legend, there is no hope of his salvation 

until the day of judgment arrives. Heine, who is 

supposed to have seen this piece during his visit to 

London, thought that the punishment inflicted upon 

the Dutchman was out of all proportion to the offence, 

and the idea we have referred to, that of redeeming 

the unfortunate man by means of a woman’s love, 

occurred to his mind. In his Memoirs of Herr von 

Schnabelewopski, as Dr. Hueffer points out, Heine 

materially altered the legend. ‘“ Vanderdecken is con- 

demned to wander until doomsday, wnless he shall 

have been released by the love of a woman faithful 

unto death. The devil, stupid as he is, does not 

believe in the virtue of women, and therefore allows 

the unhappy captain to go ashore once every seven 

years in order to take a wife. The poor Dutch- 

man has been frequently disappointed in his attempts 

to find such paragons of spouses, till at last, just after 
another period of seven years has elapsed, he meets a 
Scotch merchant, and readily obtains a consent to a 
proposed marriage with his daughter. This daughter 
herself has formed a romantic attachment for the un- 
fortunate sailor, whose story she has heard, and whose 
portrait hangs in her room. When she sees the real 
Flying Dutchman, she recognises him at once by the 
resemblance to his likeness, and, heroically deciding to 
share his fate, accepts the offer of his hand. At this 
moment Schnabelewopski is, by an unforeseen and 
indescribable incident, called away from the house, 
and when he comes back is just in time to see the 
Dutchman on board his own ship, which is weigh- 
ing anchor for another voyage of hopeless despair. 
He loves his bride, and would save her from the 
fate that threatens her if she accompanies him, but 
she, ‘ faithful unto death,’ ascends a high rock and 
throws herself into the waves, by which heroic deed the 
spell is broken, and the Flying Dutchman, united 
with his bride, enters the long-closed gates of eternal 
rest.” The idea of the redemption of Vanderdecken by 
such means was eagerly seized about forty years ago by 
Herr Wagner, who had previously meditated an opera 
upon the subject. “The Flying Dutchman, recalling 
as it did the swamps and floods of my own life, attracted 
me,” he writes, “with remarkable force. It was the 
first popular legendary poem which went to my heart, 
and impelled me, as an artist, to give it meaning 
and form in music.” Nor was that attractive- 
ness diminished as the symbolical meaning of 
the legend became clearer to his mind. He 
perceived that Vanderdecken was an “expression of 
the universal human feeling of yearning for rest 
from the storms of life, a longing on the pitiless waves 
of the boundless ocean for home. The Flying Dutch- 
man embodied a poem of life, a primitive trait of 
human nature.” These words indicate the spirit in 
which Herr Wagner composed Der Fleigende Hollander, 
and the result is that the principal character is raised 
from the realms of fancy to those of imagination. 

In their play of Vanderdecken, brought out at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Saturday night, Mr. Wills and Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald have also sought to give prominence to 
the poetical and romantic side of the legend, and have 
proceeded, as a rule, upon the lines laid down by Heine 
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and Wagner. The scene is the coast of Norway, near the 
entrance to the Christiana Fjord, and the period the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The first act is played in 
the cottage of Nils, an old pilot. Nils’sdaughter Thekla, 
the Senta of the opera, is betrothed to Olof, a brave young 
seaman, but has not given him her heart. From child- 
hood she has been a romantic day-dreamer, and her 
imagination has long been captivated by a portrait in 
her father’s house of the hardy Vanderdecken. The night 
being rough, the conversation of a group in Nils’s cottage 
turns upon the fate of that unhappy mariner, and a 
ballad setting forth the legend is recited by Thekla. 
The storm breaks; the old pilot and his guests 
put off to a vessel in distress, and a flash of 
lightning shows Thekla and the audience that 
this vessel is no other than the Flying Dutchman. The 
spectacle of the phantom ship, with its blood-red sails 
fully set, brings the first act to an effective termination. 
The scene then shifts from the cottage at night to the 
quay at daybreak. Nils and his companions return 
from their errand of mercy, and are speaking with bated 
breath of strange sights they have seen, when a mys- 
terious-looking man silently appears from behind a sail 
attached to a beacon-mark on the shore. In reply to 
their questions he says that he is the captain of the 
ship which had been beating round the Head on the 
previous night, and which seemed to be in such immi- 
nent danger. He is anxious for shelter, and Nils 
at once makes him his guest. Left alone, Vander- 
decken gives free vent to the bitterness of his spirit. 
He has again come on land in quest of the love that 
may break the spell cast over him. ‘ Where,” he 
passionately asks in a soliloquy, “is the woman 
ordained for my release? Of what mien, what nature, 
what form is she? Who is she? What is she? 
Whence shall she come? Comes she to-night?” The 
answer is furnished to him when, a few minutes after- 
wards, he finds Thekla weaving flowers into wreaths 
for the betrothal feast. A strange voice within him 
declares that she is the woman for whom he has so long 
waited. Unlike other heroines in analogous circum- 
stances, Thekla does not utter a cry or betray much 
agitation as she perceives the face of which she has so 
long dreamed, but accepts his appearance as the first 
step in the fulfilment of an inevitable destiny. In 
the next scene, representing a path by the seashore, 
with the Skagerrack in the distance, it is sufficiently 
manifest that his ascendancy over her mind is com- 
plete, and his pale face is for the first time lighted up 
by a smile as he folds her in his arms, Thekla gone, 
Vanderdecken is confronted by Olof, who challenges 
him to mortal combat. They fight with swords, and 
Olof is disarmed. Vanderdecken then offers to renew 
the fight with knives, stipulating that if he falls his 
body shall be cast from a rock into the waves. He does 
fall, and his body is disposed of as he has desired. Red- 
handed, Olof goes to Thekla and tells her what he has 
done. His knife, he says, is stronger than her destiny. 
The girl faints, and Vanderdecken, having been washed 
ashore by the waves, comes in and carries her off 
to the phantom ship. There he tells her of his doom, of 
the sacrifice she will have to make if she remains 
faithful to the love with which he has inspired her. 
He will restore her to her home if she wishes it ; if not, 
they must both die at daybreak. Her resolution, it 
need hardly be said, is to remain with him at any cost ; 
the phantom crew glide noiselessly across the deck and 
disappear, and the lovers are looking over the ocean for 
the last time as the curtain descends. 

The merits and shortcomings of this play are equally 
great. In general it is marked by a pathetic grace of 
fancy, and the dialogue, especially in the third and 
fourth acts, is poetic in a very high degree. In many 
places, too, a commendable desire on the part of the 
authors to treat their materials in an unconventional 
manner is apparent. On the other hand, the play is 





in opposition to some important principles of dramatic 
effect. The interest aroused at the commencement 
is not increased with each successive act, The action 
often bears the same proportion to the dialogue 
as did Falstaff’s bread to his sack. Worse than all, 
the principal character is not so effective from a purely 
dramatic point of view as might have been the case, 
and it is to be feared that the sympathy which Van- 
derdecken enlists at the outset is dissipated by, among 
other circumstances, his somewhat selfish anxiety to 
find the woman who may purchase his salvation at the 
price of her own earthly existence. Had the authors 
depicted in this character a conflict of opposite feel- 
ings—a conflict between his dread of the future and a 
passionate determination that the woman he loves 
should not sacrifice herself for his sake—the result, we 
think, would have been more satisfactory. But, 
although Vanderdecken is not a _ grateful part, 
and fails to enjoy the sympathies of the audi- 


| ence throughout, Mr. Irving’s acting has produced 


a deep and probably lasting impression. From the 
moment he comes from behind the old sail on the 
quay the key-note of the character is distinctly struck. 
In the expression of his eyes; in his pale face and 
the sad, monotonous tone of his voice, we have an echo 
of the centuries of misery he is supposed to have 
undergone. His dress is appropriate and picturesque, 
and there is a something about the mysterious stranger 
which well accounts for the involuntary awe exhibited 
by the old pilot and others in his presence. In 
his first interviews with Thekla the dawn of hope 
upon his mind is depicted with exquisite skill, and the 
description in the last act of his terrible voyages, 
varied by incidental expressions in his face of 
tenderness for her and a belief that the death 
he has so long yearned for is at last coming, 
would have been irreproachable had it not been 
for occasional indistinctness of utterance. In fine, 
Mr. Irving’s Vanderdecken, in spite of the dis- 
advantages he had to suffer, was poetic in principle 
and masterly in detail. From all the company 
he received efficient support. Miss Isabel Bate- 
man is to be complimented on her performance 
of Thekla, her recitation of the ballad on the story 
of the Flying Dutchman evoking loud and well-merited 
applause. Mr. Fernandez was admirably fresh and 
natural as the old pilot, and Mr; Bentley made a manly 
and pathetic Olof. The scenery, painted by Mr. Hawes 
Craven, is among the best which has been seen even at 
the Lyceum, and the scene in which the waves cast 
Vanderdecken ashore must, in the words of an old 
acquaintance, “ be seen to be appreciated.” Vander- 
decken is nota very fine play, but the manner in which 
it is acted and put on the stage ensures its success. 


The most important of recent events in the operatie 
world has been the début of Mdlle. Cepeda at the Royal 
Italian Opera in Lucrezia Borgia. Ten years ago this 
young lady, a Spaniard by birth, commenced her operatic 
career as a light soprano, and at that time her voice 
was thin in quality, though penetrating and sympathetie. 
She has since then studied assiduously under good 
masters, and her voice is now one of the finest and most 
powerful to be heard on the lyric stage. Reports of 
her successes at Madrid, Lisbon, and other Peninsular 
cities have occasionally reached England, but we have 
become accustomed to “the puff preliminary,” and 
have so often been deluded by artifices of this kind, 
that the announcement of Mdlle. Cepeda’s début 
excited comparatively little interest. People went to 
Covent Garden on Monday last, expecting a display of 
respectable mediocrity, but an agreeable surprise awaited 
them. Mdlle. Cepeda is a prima donna drammatica 
of the first rank, or rather may it be said that all other 
prime donne drammatice on the contemporary Italian 
stage are in the second rank, and Malle. Cepeda stands 
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alone in the highest yank. Without going so far as to 
say that she is equal to Titieng, in the best days of that 
ifted and lamented artist, it may safely be asserted that 
dile. Cepeda, is the only artist upon whom the mantle 
of Titiens may be said to have descended, She has 
@ voice of superb quality, powerful, bright, flexible, 
and sympathetic. On Moyday last she was almost 
of necessity nervous, and her execution of florid 
passages in her first aria, “ Com’ @ bello,” was not 
all that could be desired; but, encouraged by the 
enthusiastic applause which was speedily showered upon 
her by the surprised and gratified audience, she rapidly 
gained confidence, and delivered scale passages extend- 
ing two octaves below the upper C with wonderful 
power and brilliancy. Her intonation was almost in- 
variably correct, and her articulation was faultless. Her 
voice is so remarkably “telling” in quality that not a 
syllable or a note in any part of the scale is lost, and it 
appears to be equally good throughout its extensive 
compass, Vocal power and finished vocalisation are 
not, however, the only things required by a “dramatic” 
prima donna. To parody an unpatriotic nobleman’s 
profession of faith, she must be “a vocalist first 
and an actress afterwards.” We have recently 
had a surfeit of so-called “dramatic” prima 
donnas who might: be cited as ‘ miserable ex- 
amples” of inefficiency. We have seen Donna 
Anna travestied by middle-aged ladies with rem- 
nants of voices, and by youthful aspirants with plenty 
of vocal power, but with no more of real passion 
than so many marionettes. Just at this moment, when 
all hope of again seeing a genuine “dramatic” prima 
donna appeared to be futile, Mdlle. Cepeda arrives, and 
the aspect of affairs is changed. The great works 
belonging to the repertory of the Royal Italian Opera 
—works which have either lain dormant or have been 
desecrated by incompetent executants—may now be 
revived with a certainty of success. Mdlle. Cepeda isa 
bern actress. She throws her heart and soul into her 
impersonation of Lucrezia, and, rarely regarding her 
audience, moves, looks, speaks, and acts as if she 
were veritably the ideal personage whom she repre- 
sents. Her coqnetry in the first scene with Gennaro, 
before she discovers that he is her long-lost son; her 
serpent-like ferocity when his friends denounce her as 
“ La Borgia ”; her passionate pleadings to her husband 
for Gennaro’s life; her withering scorn when she con- 
ante her denunciators after entrapping them to a 
quet at which they have been poisoned, and reminds 
them of that “triste ballo in Venezia,” when they 
insulted her before Gennaro’s face; and, above all, 
her by-play in the scene where the unsuspecting 
Gennaro drinks the poisoned wine courteously offered 
by the revengeful Duke—all these varying moods 
of pathos and passion were depicted with 
the power which belongs to histrionic genius 
of the highest order. Her genuine dramatic in- 
stinct was signally displayed in some of her dialogues 
with Signor Gayarre (Gennaro), an actor whose chief 
care it is to sing straight into the faces of his audience. 
On several occasions Signor Gayarre—employing an 
artifice which our professional readers will understand— 
contrived to be farther up the stage than Malle. 
Cepeda, who was thus compelled to sing with her back 
to the audience. Like a true artist, she made no effort 
to imitate his example, and to sing to the audience 
what should be addressed to Gennaro, but kept her 
face turned towards him, manifestly to her own dis- 
advantage. The Italian custom of singing everything 
across the footlights is detestable, and was in this 
instance brought into unpleasant contrast wjth the 
genuine dramatic art of Mdlle. Cepeda. That her 
vocalisation was faultless it would be too much to 
say, but the warmest praise may be given to her 
acting, and if her suecess to-morrow night as Valentina 
in Les Huguenots should equal the anticipations which 














have been founded on her impersonation of Lucrezia 
under all the trying circumstances of a début among 
strangers, the arrival of Mdlle. Cepeda will be a me- 
morable event in the musical history of the year. 
Madame Scalchi made a genuine success as Maftio 
Orsini; and Signor Cotogni, as the Duke Alfonso, sang 
well, and acted admirably. Signor Gayarre, in place 
of singing Donizetti’s delightfully simple and melodious 
** Di piscator ignobile,” sang a medley by Donizetti and 
Gayarre. Mario used to be content with Donizetti’s 
composition, and sang it so simply and unaffectedly 
that he was always encored. Signor Gayarre was not 
encored. With a word of praise for Signor Bevignani’s 
continetngs our notice of Lucrezia Borgia must. con- 
clude. 


Mr. Ross Neil’s charming poem, Elfinella, or Home 
from Fairyland, is in danger of receiving very much 
less appreciation than it deserves at the hands of play- 
goers who do not chance to have read the play before see- 
ing it upon the stage. He will doubtless be hastily classed 
amongst the many authors whose polished dramatic 
efforts cannot stand the trying ordeal of a transfer from 
the study to the stage; indeed, we have already been 
told by several authorities that his work betrays 
ignorance of the requirements of stage representa- 
tion, and that while it can be read with delight 
it can be listened to and watched in actual illustra- 
tion only with disappointment. We cannot, however, 
but think that the impression thus produccd by the 
performance of Elfinella at the Princess’s Theatre does 
the dramatist substantial injustice. That Elfinella, asit 
stands, has faults, and that.it would benefit by the excision 
of much dialogue and the diminution of the number of 
its acts, we may readily admit. Mr. Ross Neil has appa- 
rently little knowledge of the practical business of the 
stage, and he would certainly have benefited greatly 
from such hints as would have been given to him, and 
such conditions as would have been imposed on him, bya 
manager who thoroughly knew his business. But, after 
all, the alterations needed by the play itself before it 
could prove really successful are very slight compared 
with the shortcomings of its interpretation at the 
Princess’s. The fault of such a conception of the central 
character as that which seems to be Miss Heath’s lies a 
great deal deeper and needs radical remedy, and the un- 
fortunate effect of the delivery of Mr. Ross Neil’s blank 
verse by almost all the members of the Princess’s 
theatre can scarcely be measured. We have only to 
consider what Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s best fairy-plays, his 
Palace of Truth or his Pygmalion and Galatea, would 
have seemed like had they been played in the conven- 
tional fashion of domestic drama, or what Olivia would 
result in were Miss Edith Stuart to be substituted for 
Miss Ellen Terry, to judge how unfortunate Mr. Ross 
Neil has been. ; 

Elfinella is simply a dainty fairy story, with a plot 
animated by something of the same kind of motive as 
those so effectively employed by Mr. Gilbert, but with 
heart and human sympathy in it in place of cynical 
wit and sharp satire. It is very dainty, very pretty, 
but a little weak, at any rate from the point of view 
of the pit and gallery which has bestowed such marked 
approbation upon Jane Shore. The large theatre in 
Oxford-street is altogether the wrong home for Ll- 
finella, and this in spite of the fact that it has been 
furnished for her reception with much liberality 
and some taste. Mr. Alfred Cellier’s music, though 
without any great originality, is both pleasant and 
suitable ; the fairies of the first act wear some of the 
best-designed elfin dresses that we have ever seen ; the 
scenery, both outside and inside the cottage of the 
peasant Hans, is all that could be desired. The material 
elements of the representation are at hand; but alas, 
these elements go for little where the spirit is want- 
ing. Where Lljimella seems to have a little 
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life, it is life of the wrong kind; and where 
we enjoy the poem, we do so in spite of 
its stage illustration. The great mistake made is 
that of Miss Heath in attempting the rdle of the 
heroine; but other mistakes are made by all the rest 
of the players save Mr. Warner and Miss Drummond. . 
Miss Heath is, if the somewhat ungallant truth be told, 
no longer fitted to suggest the presence of a young 
girl half mortal and half immortal, so ethereal and 
unsubstantial that we can readily imagine her 
dancing in a fairy ring. More than this, however, 
her style, the very excellence of which errs on the side of 
stageyness and artificiality, is the very opposite of that 
required for the delineation of a nature like Elfinella’s. 
The manner, like the presence, is altogether too pon- 
derous and altogether out of place ; and the very art by 
which, in a sort of tour de force, Miss Heath contrives 
to indicate one or two phases of the character, increases 
our wonder that an actress who long ago proved her 
title to the rank of artist should have made so singular 
a blunder as that implied by her present effort. Before 
we leave the disappointing subject of the piece’s inter- 
pretation, a good word must be said for the manliness 
and the earnestness of Mr. Warner as Elfinella’s soldier- 
lover, and also for the excellent comedy of Miss Dolores 
Drummond as the scolding wife whose sharp tongue so 
successfully disguises her love for her honest husband. 

Mr. Ross Neil’s poem, which is in four acts, is built 
upon a legend which gives a stay of three weeks on 
earth to a fairy whose origin is human. At the end 
of this brief noviciate the exiled fairy has to decide 
whether she will remain mortal or will return to her 
supernatural existence, with its never-ending joy 
and its freedom from pain and death. The exiled 
fairy is Elfinella, and the period chosen for her 
return to earth is that of the wars between 
Austria and Switzerland. Elfinella cannot understand 
men risking their lives, nor can she for a long 
time make up her mind to give way to her love 
for the stout young peasant Waldmar, since she 
knows that love is the one influence which may have 
power to persuade her to forego her resolution to return 
to her elfin companions. By what stages she reaches 
the comprehension of the nobility of human life and 
love, and the beauty of an existence where self-sacrifice 
is possible, we need scarcely describe. The poem is 
well worth reading for its own sake, and a hasty para- 
phrase of it could do no justice to its best features. We 
trust that Mr. Ross Neil may feel in no way discouraged 
by the result of his experiment, and may on a future 
occasion be more fortunate in securing the conditions of 
interpretation under which alone stage-work such as 
his would be likely to command substantial success. 


For a description of the kind of performance for 
which Mr. James Mortimer has opened the Duke’s 
Theatre we cannot do better than quote the following 
passage from his preliminary address to the public. 
This address, in spite of its somewhat injudicious tone, 
aptly strikes the keynote of an undertaking which on 
every ground deserves the best wishes of all who are 
interested in the elevation of the drama above its lower 
forms. “ Little Cricket,” says the author and manager, 
“is a simple picture of French peasant life, transferred 
from the pages of the late Madame Sand to mimic 
action on the stage. Little Cricket is founded upon La 
Petite ‘Fadette, one of the most pure, delicate, 
and pathetic pastoral romances written by the 
gifted lady whose numerous masterpieces of 
exquisite fancy and tender sentiment are justly 
admired by the gentle-minded and refined through- 
out the civilised world. It would be idle to expect 
that a play inspired from such a source, and, in 
design and construction, deviating but slightly from 
the chaste original, could please the taste of those who 
visit the theatre to revel in sound and fury, and who 





enjoy the smell of stage gunpowder. These—if any such 


' come to see Little Cricket—may find scant entertain- 


ment in the story of a poor, friendless girl and her 
village love ; her humiliations, sacrifices, and final hap- 
piness. Still, it remains to be seen if a tale so modest 
and unpretentious in its homely simplicity cannot evoke 
one sympathetic echo in the hearts even of those who are 
less impressionable than the mass of humanity vulner- 
able to the touch of Nature which ‘ makes the whole 
world kin.’” 

The play accomplishes all that is here claimed for it. 
Its tone is fresh and pure, and it is a marked improve-~ 
ment upon Fanchette, another version of the same 
familiar story, played some years ago at the Lyceum. 
It has, too, a great advantage in the simple, unaffected 
art of the young actress who plays the part of the Little 
Cricket, for Miss Lydia Cowell evidently has her heart 
in her work and makes the heroine’s self-sacrifice really 
touching. The rest of the company, too, is decidedly 
strong, as may be guessed from the fact that 
it includes Mr. W. H. Stephens, one of the best 
“old men” on the stage, and Mrs. Huntley. Miss M. 
Harris, too, as the Cricket’s coquettish rival, and Mr. 
F. W. Irish, both render useful assistance. How far 
Mr. Mortimer’s gentle programme may suit the 
audiences of the Duke’s remains, of course, to be seen ; 
but it will be their misfortune as well as his, if the 
pretty pastoral fail to meet with appreciation. 
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HE programmes at Manchester for Whit-week are 
more than usually attractive. A Fool and his 
Money and The Steeplechase are being played at the 
Prince's, and three of Mr. Gilbert’s pieces—Sweet- 
hearts, Tom Cobb, and the Wedding March—at the 
Royal. “A Fool and his Money,” says the Manches- 
ter Guardian, “is thoroughly successful in its object 
of amusing. A bustling action, exuberant animal 
spirits, and highly comic situations, characterise this 
as most of Mr. Byron’s later comedy work ; and having 
these features we must be content to leave probabilities 
and possibilities out of court altogether. Mr. Toole, 
who met with a warm reception, gives one of his most 
successful impersonations. His struggles with his 
manners and his grammar, with his own natural emo- 
tions and other people’s, and with the duties and privi- 
leges of his new station, provoke the heartiest laughter. 
Mr. Collette as Brabazon Vandeleur, a gentleman in 
chronic pecuniary difficulties and with a daughter 
to dispose of to the best advantage, plays in 
his own inimitable style, and gives an agree- 
able variety to the play. The piece was en- 
thusiastically received by a crowded audience.” The 
Guardian also speaks highly of the acting of Mr. Van- 
denhoff and Miss Rorke in Sweethearts, The holiday 
Piece at the Queen’s is New Babylon, by Mr. Paul 
Merritt and Mr. G. F. Rowe. New Babylon is, of 
course, London, and the incidents chiefly affect the 
passengers who arrive from New York by the Antarctic, 
which is the scene of the “prologue” that precedes the 
acts of the drama proper. The play is of the sensa- 
tional type, with striking situations and strong contrasts 
of character, and the opportunity for exciting incident 
is suggested by such locales as “ Tattersall’s,” ‘ Cre- 
morne,” “ Goodwood,” “ The Adelphi,” and “ Rosebud 
Rents.” 

The Theatre Royal, at Newcastle, after having been 
closed for two or three months, was re-opened on 
Monday night by Mr. Bernard, the new lessee. ‘ The 
interior of the theatre,” says the Daily Journal, “ pre- 
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sented a brilliant appearance, and the large audience 
who filled the house must have both seen and felt the 
effects of the efforts which Mr. Bernard has made to add 
to the pleasure and comfort of the frequenters of the 
Theatre Royal. No better selection could have been 
made to signalise the first night under Mr. Bernard’s 
- lesgeeship than Mr. Barry Sullivan, an actor of the first 
rank, whose place in the public estimation has never 
been affected by the fluctuations of taste. Mr. Sullivan 
is a special favourite of Newcastle theatre-goers, and 
each visit seems to increase his reputation here. The 
heartiness of last night’s welcome was never excelled 
on any of the occasions of Mr. Sullivan’s appearance 
after a prolonged ag ak ae 

At Liverpool, Mr. Frank Musgrave’s company are 
playing Giroflé-Girofla at the Alexandra a Mr. 
Wyndham’s company, the Great Divorce Case, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre ; and Miss Annie Baldwin, in 
Jane Seton and Black-Fyed Susan, at the Amphi- 
theatre. The attraction at Glasgow is Mdlle. Bea- 
trice’s company, who on Monday night played the 
Woman of the People. “This piece,” says the 
Glasgow News, “is the very opposite of the 
plays with which Mdlle. Beatrice’s name is identified, 
and in which she has won a well-deserved proficiency. 
The Woman of the People must be accepted as one of 
the best of the dramas with a purpose now on.the stage. 
It possesses a weird fascination, and one can well believe 
in the story, published on every hoarding in the city, of 
Mdlle. Beatrice receiving.a letter telling her how she 
had unconsciously effected the reform of a young hus- 
band who saw himself as the drunken Bertrand in this 
‘mirror held up to nature.” Mr. John Nelson, ac- 
companied by his wife, are appearing this week at 
the Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, in Black and White. 
On Monday night, while Mr. Nelson and Mr. Hall were 
together on the stage, some interruption was caused by 
a tipsy man in the gallery. After one or two attempts 
to carry his share of the dialogue, Mr. Nelson came to 
the footlights and appealed to the men in the gallery 
to “put that blackguard out.” The tipsy man was 
removed after some difficulty, and the play proceeded. 
The Sorcerer company are at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, and Mr. Rosenthal’s company at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. A number of the principal mem- 
bers of the former company are old friends of the 
patrons of the musical drama here, “and the conduc- 
‘tor,” says the Gazette, “is a musician of whom Bir- 
mingham has reason to be proud.” The Stolen Kisses 
company is at Sheffield. 





IN PARIS. 


—~1o2——— 


i lay two hundred and seventy-second anniversary of 

the birth of Corneille was celebrated last week 
by performances at the Comédie Frangaise and the 
Odéon. That such honour should be done to the 
memory of the great dramatist seems natural enough. 
However much we may dissent from his theories of 
dramatic art, and the extravagantly high estimate which 
some critics have formed of his works, it is impossible 
to deny, even if we had the inclination, that he ren- 
dered splendid services to French literature. Before 
his time tragic characters had never been seen, or tragic 
passions delineated on the Paris stage; the so-called 
comedies that were brought out to amuse the populace 
were farces of the broadest type. The Cid, Cinna, 
Les Horaces, and Polyeucte inaugurated the great age 
of French tragedy; Le Menteur paved the way for the 
immortal comedies of Mboliére. Notwithstanding 
changes in taste as to matters of art, the pieces we have 
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named, not to speak of others from the same pen, are 
still read and seen on the stage with pleasure, and the 
sturdy independence which marked his conduct towards 
Richelieu has given him a further title to the respect of 
his countrymen. But let us turn our attention to the 
performances given last week. The Comédie Frangaise 
represented Les Horaces and Le Menteur, the cast of 
each play including the flower of the theatre. The 
effect, of course, was simply superb, and the excellence 
of M. Sylvain’s Géronte seemed to take even the 
admirers of this rising actor by surprise. In place of 
the usual @ propos in one act, based upon an anecdote 
of the person whose memory is being honoured, some 
lines by M. Jean Aicard, exhorting everyone in the 
house to profit by the examples of high-mindedness and 
heroism in which Corneille’s tragedies abounded,- were 
read by M. Maubant. At the Odéon, where Les 
Danischeff has been revived with good success, the 
performance consisted of Le Cid, with Mdlle. Rousseil 
as Chiméne, and an & propos in verse, entitled Corneille 
a Vingt Ans, by M. Paul Delair and M. Felix Lemaire, 
two young and unknown authors. The plot of the 
latter piece may be very briefly indicated :—In his 
twentieth year Corneille enters the service of a pro- 
cureur at Rouen as clerk. He is of a studious and 
somewhat gloomy turn, and is heart-whole. His fellow- 
clerks, on the contrary, are sadly addicted to gallantry 
and such pleasures of the table as their slender incomes 
will allow them to have, and before long the grave and 
sedate dramatist is so far infected by their example 
that he enters upon a life of gaiety, and finally falls 
in love. The title of the piece would suggest that 
this story is true, but, as a matter of fact, it is imagi- 
nary from beginning toend. Indeed, the only anecdote 
extant of Corneille’s early life is that of being jilted by 
a lady in favour of a youth whom he had imprudently 
introduced to her—an incident which he turned to 
account in his first play, the comedy of Mélite, pro- 
duced in 1628. Corneille & Vingt Ans does not lead 
us to doubt the wisdom of M. Perrin in declining to 
accept such pieces, although, at times, some dramatic 
ingenuity is shown, and a sparkling mot put into the 
mouths of the dramatis persone. M. Paul Delair, it 
may be added, is a clerk in the office of the 
Minister of War, and, accompanied by his collaboratewr, 
M. Lemaire left the manuscript in the hands of the con- 
cierge of the theatre, without venturing to think that it 
would be accepted. M. Duquesnel happened to catch 
sight of it, and, having nothing better to do, read it 
there and then. Two or three days afterwards MM. 
Lemaire and Delair were invited to come to the theatre. 
They believed it was to have the manuscript returned 
to them in due form, but on being shown into the 
manager’s room they were informed that the piece was 
accepted and ready for rehearsal. 





IN BERLIN. 


——~1o—— 


HE last day of May was marked by an event much 
deplored by the theatre-goers of Berlin, namely, 

the last appearance of Frau Louise Erhartt, who has 
been for many years the leading lady of the Royal 
Playhouse, and who now retires into private life in full 
possession of her highly cultivated powers. From the 
well-informed critic of the National Zeitwng we derive 
some interesting particulars about this lady’s career. 
After a few years of training in the theatres of Cassel, 
Dessau, Hanover, and Wiesbaden, Louise Erhartt was 
selected in the spring of 1864 to fill the place left 
vacant in the Royal Playhouse by the untimely death 


of Ida Pellet. The slight, graceful figure, the pleasing 
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features and speaking eyes, the fresh, clear voice, and the 
ingenuousaspect of the newcomer prepossessed the public 
ti her favour, and her impersonations of Goethe’s Gretchen 
and Clirchen and of Shakspere’s Juliet and Ophelia were 
so full of natural grace and poetic charm that even the 
severest critics had to confess that they had not been 
equalled since the days of Marie Seebach. But chatm- 
ing as was her embodiment of each of these creations 
of the poet’s fancy, it always bore marks of imitation 
and lacked originality and individuality. Her creative 
power, such as it was—and she was not really an actress 
of genius, but one who, with the advantage of personal 
charms, had, by industry and earnestness, made the 
most of very respectable abilities—came forward more 
prominently at a later period of her career, when she 
passed from youthful heroines to thé severe types of 
Countess Orsina, Countess Eboli in Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, and Lady Macbeth. In the fourteen years of her 
reign at the Royal Playhouse, Frau Erhartt assumed a 
vast number of characters, and her name will ré- 
main associated with a brilliant list of classical 
figures. From the simple, sentimental maidens of 
German poetry she passed on to passionate women 
like Shakspere’s Queen Margaret, Goethe’s Adelheid, 
Moreto’s Donna Diana, to suffering queens like Maria 
Stuart and Caroline Mathilde, to Iphigenia, stillest of 
all tragic souls, and Antigone, that paragon of sisters. 
Nor was her repertory less rich in the domain of modern 
drama. The Duchess of Marlborough, in Scribe’s Glas 
Wasser (Verre d’Eau), Lady Tartuffe, in Madame de 
Girardin’s play of that name, Kriemhild, in Hebbel’s 
Nibelungen, Julie, in Gutzkow’s Werner, and Valen- 
tine, in Freytag’s drama, may be méntioned as some of 
her best parts in modern drama; while in most of the 
prominent novelties produced at the Royal Playhouse 
between 1864 and 1878, whether tragedies, dramas, or 
even comedies, Frau Erhartt took a conspicuous part. A 
perfect list of the characters she has played would take 
up more space than we can spare; the repertory of a 
leading German actress is five times as extensive as 
that of a French or Italian actress, and, probably, 
twenty times as extensive as that of any of the now 
leading artistes of the English stage. But large as the 
field is which Frau Erhartt has covered in her earnest 
labours of fourteen years, it is deplored that she should 
quit the stage before she had added Phedra and 
Sapplio, Shakspere’s Hermione and Isabella, and 
Hebbel’s Jtidith to her long list of characters. On 
the occasion of her last appearance the play was 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart, in which Frau Erhartt, of 
course, took the title-part. The house was thronged, 
no seat or standing-place being left vacant, and the 
applause was enthusiastic throughout the performance, 
while at the end of the tragedy there rained upon the 
stage a perfect shower of bouquets, garlands, and laurel 
wreaths. The departing favourite was called forward 
over and over again, till at length, in a voice broken 
with emotion, she returned thanks for the extraordinary 
ovation which had just crowned a long period of public 
favour, and begged that she might be remembered 
kindly after she had left the scene of her labours. 

On the following evening a youngSlady, who, we 
suppose, is intended to take Frau Erhartt’s part, entered 
upon her duties as Johanna in Schiller’s Jungfrau von 
Orleans. Fraulein Anna Haverland, who hails from 
Dresden, gave a few trial performances here towards 
the end of March, with regard to which we wrote at 
the time that they proved the young actress to have 
had considerable stage experience and to possess un- 
questionable histrionic skill, but that she lacked the 
higher attributes of soul. The latter deficiency was 
very perceptible in Fraulein Haverland’s impersonation 
of the Maid of Orleans, a character most difficult to 
embody, in its wonderful development from the simple 
idealism of the prologue to the saintlike heroism of the 
last act. The new actress pave a pleasing superficial 
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sketch of Johanna, but altogethér failéd to penetrate 
ifto the itther depths of thé poet's Conception. Hét 
power of declatnation stood her if good stead in many 
passages, especially in the great soliloquy in the fourth 
act, but where she has to convey by gesture and play 
of feature what is passing in her mind, she shows thé 
same want of power as we pointed out on the decasidi 
of her trial performace’. The atidience wére fidt 
exacting, but gave the new thember of the coémpatiy & 
most encouraging reception. 

t the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre; the Meiniti- 
gen company continue their petformatices with theit 
usual success. The Winter’s Tale proved still moré 
attractive than the Rauber and Prinz Friedrich von 
Hombirg. It was playéd seventeen times consecutively, 
and was succeeded oh Satiirday by Grillpatzer’s tragedy, 
Die Ahnfrau, of which we must réserve our HUticé for 
a future occasion. 





IN VIENNA. 


a on re 


N the 31st ult. the Carl Theatre was the séené of 

a solemn farewell speech of Herr Jauner, on 
relinquishing the management which he has conducted 
successfully for the last six years, to assume that of 
the Court Opera. After a performance of Herr Johann 
Strauss’s Methusalem, conducted by thé composer it 
person, Herr Jauner came forward and said that his 
departure pained him when he reflected that he was 
indebted to the Carl Theatre for all ne was and all he 
had. He dwelt upon the fact that his theatre alone 
of the unsubsidised houses had prospered in spite 
of the bad times which have followed the finan- 
cial crisis, and after expressing his hope that 
Herr Tewele, his successor, might be equally suc- 
cessful, and thanking the public for their support, 
he concluded his speech amidst much applatise. The 
the stage-manager read a farewell address of the com- 
pany to their old manager, and the reins of power 
passed into Herr Tewele’s hands. A Vienna paper 
gives some interesting particulars of the work of the 
Carl Theatre under Herr Jauner’s management. During 
the six years 2,099 evening performances were given, 
and 123 new pieces, or pieces new to that stage, were 
produced. Of these 65 were farcical or spectacular 
pieces, 20 dramas or plays, 20 comedies, and 18 opera- 
bouffes or operettas. The length of the runs attained 
by the principal productions is noteworthy as indicating 
the taste of that portion of the public to whom the 
higher entertainments-of the Burg and the Stadt 
Theatres do not appeal. The greatest success of the 
six years was attained by Lecocq’s Fille de Madame 
Angot, which was played 181 times, an unprecedentedly 
long run, we believe, for Vienna. The same com- 
poser’s more refined Giroflé-Girofla, though admirabl 
mounted and played, was not nearly so successful, 
running only 83 nights. Suppé’s Fatinitza, with its 
farcical plot and vigorous rhythms, was played 104 
titnes, while Johann Strauss’s more graceful and ambi- 
tious Methusalem only attained sixty-one performances, 
and did not always attract good houses. Jules Verne’s 
Reise wm die Erde (Tour du Monde en Quatré-Vingt 
Jours), in which an elephant trod this stage for the first 
time, had a run of 108 nights, while L’Arronge’s 
excellent domestic drama Mein Leopold only ran for 
forty-nine evenings, though Herr Matras acted a leading 
character in it in such a masterly maiinet as would have 
made the fortune of the piece in Paris or London. 


Herr Anzengruber’s powerful dramas and Fritz Reuter’s 
quaint’ productions failed, though the latter had the 
advantage of the striking interpretation of Herr 

frm footing at this hotise, 
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whilé the cotipatativély tnintetesting Cowrier des 
Czar’s attained great popularity, owing, no doubt, to the 
introduction of a female acrobat. The French farcical 
comedy T'ricoche et Cacolet, and Herr F. O. Berg’s 
farcical productions, Bindobona and Die Weiber wie 
sie nicht sein sollen (Women as they should not be), 
proved highly attractive. Herr Jauner mounted his 
plays with great splendour, and his mise-en-scdne of 
some of the French opérettas produced by him was 
admittéd to be supérior to that in Paris. It is to his 
capacity in this respect that Herr Jauner owes his 
appointment at the Court Opera, The Carl Theatre is 
at present closed, and it is not yet announced when 
Herr Tewele, the new manager, will open his campaign. 

At the Court Opera, Fraulein Grossi has achieved a 
great success as Ophelia in Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, 


though she had to stand the test of comparison with | 


Madame Nilsson, whd with M. Faure recently appeared 
here in this opera. Her singing in the fourth act 
excited unanimous and enthusiastic applause. Hert 
Beck, as Hamlet, hasno reason to fear comparison with 
M. Faure. The scene between him and Frau Dillner 
the Queen), in the third act, was highly effective. 

ritilein Grossi has also appeared in Meyerbeer’s Pro- 
phéte, and as Gilda in Rigoletto, aid has firmly estab- 
lished herself as a favourite here. The Burgtheater has 
produced nothing new, and will probably devote the 
remaining few weeks of the season to the old repertory. 
The Stadttheater, too, will hardly produce any novel- 
ties on this side of the vacation. During the past week 
it repeated Ohne Vater und Mutter and Die Seiltdn- 
zerin (La Cigale); it also revived M. Sardou’s Nos 
bons Villageois, or rather a German version of it, 
entitled Die biedern Landleute. 





IN AMERICA. 





B* the last mail we have received New York advices 
to the 28th ult. The Mercury says that the 
attractiveness of Diplomacy at Wallack’s Theatre is 
increased with each repetition, and that interest in its 
fortunes is not likely to be exhausted for a long time to 
come. Early in the dramatic season just closed Mr. 
Charles Pope ventured abroad as the oft-killed hero of 
the Gascon, but as the experiment seemed likely to 
affect his exchequer with a chronic void, he wisely 
ceased to make a sword-scabbard of his manly form, and 
departed for Australia. Imbued with more heroism, 
Mr. Edward Arnott assumed the play and title-role, 
believing that the masses would rejoice in a first-class 
steel-proof drama. He was aided by Miss Rose Lisle’s 
portraiture of Mary, Queen of Scotland and France, 
and Mr. J. F. Peters’s vivid illustration of the custom- 
ary stage Jew, all of whom delighted a series of large 
audiences at Niblo’s Garden during the past week. 
The Gascon would continue here on the 27th and until 
further notice. Five weeks had elapsed since Mr. J. K. 
Emmett reappeared at the Standard Theatre as the new 
Fritz, and his magnetic vocal and terpsichorean graces 
had commanded the plaudits of an unbroken series of 
numerically large attendances. Fritz, which has been 
considerably altered of late, will continue until the 
close of the regular season. A summer season began at 
the Fifth-avenue Theatre on the 2ist, with a com- 
bination of Dickens’s “ Old Scrooge,” and a pantomime 
under the title of Hwmpty Dumpty’s Dream. 
Mr. F. B. Warde, who has won an enviable reputation 
in tragedy, had his annual benefit at Booth’s Theatre 
on the 24th, as Mare Antony in Julius Cesar, Mr. 
McCullough ying Brutus; Mr. Milnes Levick, 
Cassius; and Miss Ada Gray, Portia. Mr. Warde made 





his first impression here in a miost transcendent 
Macduff. His Mare Antony furnished a companion to 
that admirable portraiture. Owing to the marked 
success which had attended the Ewiles at the Bowery 
Theatre, the management wisely resolved to repeat this 
popular and exciting drama on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd. 
This was followed on the 23rd by the Union-square suc- 
cess, Pink Dominos, with a strong cast and handsome 
stage accessories. 

The new comic drama, Hurricanes, produced by the 
New York Park Theatre Company at Chicago, on the 
27th ult., is, in one respect at least, an- absolute 
novelty. The performance is “ the first on any stage.” 
The piece has been written espetially for the Park 
Theatre Company by the author of Saratoga, Mr. 
Bronson Howard. It was originally intended to give it 
to the public for the first time at the home theatre in 
New York next autumn, but the completion has been 
hastened to meet the preséit engagemetit of the 
company in Chicago. When asked the nature of the 
new piece, the author replied that it was “a dramatisa- 
tion of William Cullen Bryant’s most celebrated 
stanza :” 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hets. 


But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


The story shows how a recently-married man, an ex- 
bachelor, has forgotten for a single occasion—for the 
first time since his happy union—the marital duty 
incident to his new relations; how two young friends 
and a veteran worldling have been companions in his 
guilt; how they are discovered by their respective 
ladies ; how they attempt to extricate themselves from 
their embarrassment by persistent but unsuccessful 
lying ; how the Goddess of Truth comes at last to their 
rescue ; and how they finally find safety and renewed 
domestic bliss in the harbour of perfect honesty. An 
Angel of Midnight hovers over the scene in the shape 
of an indignant mother-in-law; and the phantom is 
only exorcised when the radiance of “ Eternal Truth” 
floods the scene. 

Mdlle. Aimée made her reappearance in Philadelphia 
at the Arch-street Theatre on the 27th ult. Quite a 
large and an appreciative audience greeted her clever 
impersonation of La Périchole, one of her best parts. 
Perhaps she never sang better in this city than on this 
occasion. There was a large and enthusiastic audience 
at the Walnut-street Theatre on the same evening, to 
greet Mr. George Clarke, who made his first appearancé 
in this city since his return from Europe. He appeared 
as Lord Chilton in False Shame, and his representation 
of the character gave great satisfaction. The piece 
was finely placed upon the stage, and Mr. Clarke was 
capitally supported. During the engagement he was 
to play Henri Morel, in Mr. Flaxman’s Light; or 
Woman’s Devotion. Mr. Robert McWade appeared as 
Rip Van Winkle in a new dramatisation of the play. 





EN PASSANT. 


OPES were expressed at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Saturday night that Mr. Irving had not hurt himself 
in the fall from the rock ! 


M. Sarcey loves to startle his readers, but it may be 
doubted whether he ever succeeded better in doing so than 
when, in the Temps of Monday week, he suggested that the 
attraction exercised by Mdlle, Sarah Bernhardt upon the 
country pedple and foréigners now in Paris was due in the 
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main to the merits of her sculpture and paintings in the 
Salon. 


MapameE Parti goes to St, Petersburg next winter. 


An American critic recently accused Miss Clara Morris 
of imitating Mdlle. Croizette, and said that the audience 
were wronged if the player is not original. He probably 
knew that Miss Morris had been to Paris, but not that she 
had never seen Malle. Croizette either on or off the stage. 


Mr. Toouz’s benefit at the Globe Theatre proved very 
successful, On Sunday evening, with a cheer from the 
Green-Room Club probably ringing in his ears, he left 
London for Manchester, where he appeared on Monday 
night as Chawles. 


Mr. Bovcicavtt, it is stated, has a son eight years old, 
who has conceived the idea of a play wherein the catas- 
trophe is that of the foundering of a ship pierced full of 
holes by aswordfish hired to perform this deed by a friend 
of the family who was not invited to tea, 


Tue London correspondent of The New York Times, who 
furnishes to his paper a graphic description of the first night 
of The Crushed Tragedian, positively asserts that Mr. 
Sothern will leave London at the end of the season and take 
up his quarters permanently in the United States. 


An inspector of schools lately gave a class of grown boys 
the opening stanza of the Lay of the Last Minstrel as an 
exercise in dictation, and this was what one intelligent lad 
put down— 


“The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infernal old ; 
His harp—his sole surviving joy— 
Was carried by an organ-boy.” 

Mr. BLancHarp, in his weekly letter, points out that the 
Derby hardly attracted the slightest attention in theatrical 
circles. The Derby Day once used to be regularly fore- 
shadowed by announcements of sweepstakes in club and 
green-room, and actors—and, be it confidentially whispered, 
actresses too—were often, as the eventful hour drew near, 
greatly anxious to learn if a certain colour, on which would 
depend the transmutation of half-a-crown into five pounds, 
had passed the winning-post. Leaving everybody to assign 
any reason they please for the apathy this year prevailing, 
it is only here needful to record the fact that the usual 
document containing the names ‘of the horses and the 
appellations of the drawers has been missed from the 
accustomed spot in many places, during the period of the 
great gathering on Epsom Downs, 


Tne London correspondent of The New York Times, 
writing on the ‘everlasting beggary of extravagant and 
foolish ‘ stars,” remarks :—‘ It would be a good thing for 
morality and struggling humanity if some poor, worthy 
example of decent and respectable, mediocrity could once in 
a way have a share of the general benevolence. Why men 
and women who are paid enormous sums of money for 
singing and acting should have a sort of prescriptive right 
to squander their gains, and make their prosperity when 
young a claim to charity when old, is a problem which has 
no legitimate solution. Decayed journalists, played-out 
financiers, reckless tradesmen, and ‘gay’ merchants have 
to bear their own crosses. Fifth-rate artists have souls to 
be saved as well as stars, and the latter (who are notorious 
for their arrogance in the hour of success) ought not to be 
continually heaping upon an honourable profession the 
humiliation and stigma of a miserable mendicity.” 

One of the most shocking calamities that ever befell any 
city in India occurred the morning of the 12th instant, at 
2 am. While the Parsee Original Victoria Theatrical 


=———=—= 


Company was performing the well-known play of Sitamgeer, 
the large and spacious mandap erected by the company for 
the performance of their plays accidentally caught fire. The 
play was finished and a farce had commenced when the fire 
broke out. It was first seen to commence from the south- 
west corner of the ceiling of the mandap. The utmost 
terror was exhibited by the audience, numbering about 
1,000. Many persons succeeded in escaping, but the flames 
spread so rapidly that forty-two persons were burned to 
death and about: fifty injured. The cause of the disaster 
is not yet known. The mandap is pronounced to have 
been built in a most satisfactory manner, and excellent 
arrangements were kept within. Smoking was strictly 
prohibited, and precautions were taken to prevent fire. 
Strange to say, there was no lamp within a distance of 
10 ft. on the sides whence the fire was seen to commence, 


From the year 1569, when the Teatro della Carita, in 
Venice, was consumed by the flames, up to the end of 
1877, 523 theatres have been completely destroyed by fire. 
Classic authors also chronicle the destruction by fire of 
eleven Roman theatres. No fewer than thirty-one fires in 
London theatres are chronicled, the next largest number 
(twenty-nine) being recorded in the case of Paris, while 
New York follows with twenty-six, and modern San Fran- 
cisco with the astounding number of twenty-one. An old 
chronicle records that the Teatro Atarazanos, in Seville, was 
burnt down in 1615 for the sixth time ; that it was re-erected 
in 1631, and that it was consumed for the seventh time in 
1675. Among the most disastrous fires recorded is that of 
the Theatre of Capo d’Istria, in 1794, when about one 
thousand persons were burnt to death. Nearly eight 
hundred were killed in the fire which broke out in 
Lehman’s Theatre and Circus at St. Petersburg on Febru- 
ary 14, 1836. On May 25, 1845, at Canton, a Chinese 
theatre caught fire. As usual there, the structure consisted 
only of bamboo, mats, boards, and light stuff, the whole 
being surrounded by four walls, and only one exit being 
provided. Of the many spectators, only a few were able to 
save themselves. The Mandarin, in his official report, 
stated that 1,370 dead bodies had been found, and that there 
were 2,000 persons injured, of whom 300 expired shortly 
after. Another disastrous fire in China was that of Tientsin, 
in May, 1872, when 600 people perished. 


Tue other night two Englishmen entered the pit of a 
Paris theatre, and as soon as the curtain went up one of 
them began to talk to his companion in their native tongue. 
Their neighbours promptly requested them to be silent. 
“ Why should I be silent?” asked the unwelcome visitor. 
‘* Because everybody is here to listen,” somebody replied. 
“ On the ‘contrary, I am here to speak.” “This is a poor 
jest.” “ Not at all; I am an interpreter, and as such have 


been paid to translate the piece to this gentleman as it 
goes on.” 


Aw exhibition of the phonograph was advertised as part 
of a benefit performance in the Grand Opera House, San 
Francisco. Sol. Smith Russell made an address expla- 
natory of Edison’s invention, and then a box was placed on 
a table. The Colonel turned a crank, and from the box 
came talk in tones like those of various public men well 
known in the city. The audience soon discovered that an 
actor, concealed under the table, was giving imitations. 
Almost a riot ensued, the people refusing to view the 
deception as a good joke. 


Mr. Max Strraxoscu, not being satisfied with his mission 
of becoming the protector of American talent, seems to 
consider himself a great musician and expert in artistic 





matters. He arranged a concert for the benefit of Miss 
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Marie Tuck, because “he had found talents that promise 
for her a brilliant career.” The New York Musical Review 
quotes from a Western paper an account of an interview 
Mr. Max Strakosch had with a reporter, when the manager 
said :—‘‘ Why, I am bored to death by persons who want 
to sing for me, to get my judgment as to their chances, and 
whether they had better go abroad to study. I am con- 
stantly importuned to take pupils at my own price. I could 
fill my house in Sixteenth-street at once, if I would only go 
into the business and put a sign out as a director of a con- 
servatoire.” The contrast is suggestive, 


Mo.Lz. AMBRE, whose name has so often been coupled 
with that of the King of Holland, and who lately made a 
very successful débué at the Italiens, has had an eccen- 
tric career. She was born in the sunny and passionate 
province of Oran, in Africa. A strange tale is told of her 
having, in her youth, met a sorceress, who predicted that 
she should have a brilliant career, and that a king would 
one day offer her a crown. Whatever truth there may be 
in the legend, it fits in nicely with subsequent facts, and 
helps to invest a singularly unromantic woman with the 
fascination of romance. Mdlle. Ambre began life as a 
governess, but ere long the tameness of her humble duties 
disgusted her, and she took to the stage. She had hada 
good musical education, and, the beauté du diable helping her, 
soon managed to get engagements in the provinces. But, 
like every actress, she sighed for Paris ; nor did she sigh in 
vain. It was at La Haye that Mdlle. Ambre made the 
acquaintance of the King of Holland, who fell a victim to 
her doubtful charms, but was prevailed upon to avoid her. 


AnotHER volume of M. Augier’s works has been pub- 
lished in Paris. It contains, in addition to many poems, 
his comedy, Les Méprises de L’ Amour, composed shortly 
after La Cigué. Some friends, noticing that it was of 
abnormal length, advised the author either to abridge it or 
keep it in his desk. He adopted the latter of these 
courses, and the comedy has never been represented. 


Piaycorrs who saw Mr. J. K. Emmett in Fritz may 
remember the child he was wont to carry on his back and 
playfully address as “ Schneider ” in the prison scene. That 
little girl still lives, but since the days of Fritz has been 
overtaken by that most terrible of all afflictions, total blind- 
ness, Since the calamity she has devoted herself to the 
study of music, and has recently gained much praise by her 
little songs and promising violin performances at the 
“ Artisan’s Institute,” Long-acre, and elsewhere. 


Ir is rumoured in Paris that Madame Georgina Weldon, 
whose name has been rather prominently before the public 
of late, is about to appear at the Thédtre Italien. In April 
an attempt was made, at the instigation of a distinguished 
musical composer, or his friends, report whispers, to convey 
Madame Weldon to an asylum as a lunatic. It was frus- 
trated, and the authors of the attempt may repent having 
made it, The attention of Mr. Gladstone has been directed 
to the affair, and the right honourable gentleman has pro- 
mised to have it thoroughly investigated as soon as Madame 
Weldon has completed the statement she intends to have 
presented to the Chief Commissioner in Lunacy. 


Tae New York Mercwry says that Madame Pappen- 
heim was announced for a farewell benefit concert at the 
Academy of Music on the 20th. The affair occurred, but 
the beneficiary was not there. She had telegraphed from 
Boston early in the morning that she would be in New 
York in time, but both audience and assisting artists were 
doomed {to disappointment. It appears that the prima 
donna was in debt, and that as it was known that she pro- 











posed leaving for Europe after the concert to fill an engage- 
ment in London, she probably feared trouble. It is surmised 
that she sailed from Boston for Liverpool instead of coming 
to New York. 


Tue fragments of the Trip to the Moon party were brought 
back to San Francisco by overland conveyance on the 17th 
ult., worn, dusty, penniless, but hilarious and triumphant. 
Two skips and a jump took Mr. Keene from the ferry into 
the bosom of his family. Mr. Mestayer, who has dwindled 
to a shadow, glided homeward like a ghost, muttering : “I 
am a sick man! make no mistake!” Miss Alice Harrison, 
in a tiara of diamonds and an Indian shawl, received her 
friends with generous hospitality in her sumptuous apart- 
ments at the Palace Hotel, only expressing regret at not 
being received with a serenade. 


THERE was a curious scene at the Folies Dramatiques a 
few evenings ago. The Cloches de Corneville was witnessed 
from the gallery fauteuils by a wedding party numbering 
sixteen persons. ‘The bride was still dressed in white and 
orange blossoms. 


Mrs. Mary A. Booru, widow of the late Junius Brutus 
Booth, has sold her farm in Maryland, containing 148 acres, 
for $3,500. This is the place where Mr. Edwin Booth was 
born. Junius Brutus Booth, being an Englishman and 
never having been naturalised, could not hold real estate in 
fee simple, and consequently leased the farm for 1,000 years 
from Richard M. Hall at a yearly rate of 1 cent. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Henry NevitiE were “at home” on 
Sunday last, and a pleasant party assembled in response to 
the many invitations sent out. 

Mr. Joun CueEsteR expired at Landport, Portsmouth, 
the week before last. He had been connected with most of 
the provincial circuits, had been creditably associated thirty 
years ago with Sadler’s Wells and Drury-lane Theatres, and 
was for some time a great favourite on the American stage. 
Latterly he was chiefly known as a useful actor of old men. 
His last appearance in London was at the Charing Cross 
Theatre, about four years since. 


Tue thirty-third annual festival of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund is now arranged to take place at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on 
Tuesday, July 2nd, under the presidency of Mr. Toole. 


Tue annual dinuer of the Dramatic Authors’ Society was 
held on Monday last at the Castle Hotel, Richmond. The 
chair was taken by Mr. John Hollingshead, of the Gaiety 
Theatre. 


Mrs. CuarLes Horsman, a name by no means unfamiliar 
to London audiences, died at Bradford last week. Her last 
appearance on the stage was made a little more than a year 
ago, She was fifty-one years of age. 


Tue remains of Mdlle. Tallanditra were buried on 
Wednesday last at Pére-la-Chaise, having on the previous 
day been removed from Cannes. There were but few of her 
comrades present, as rehearsals were then being held. The 
young actress had not had time to make full use of the 
talents she undoubtedly possessed, but among those who 
gathered round her grave were M. Alexandre Dumas, 
M. Auguste Vitu, M. Larochelle, M. Worms, M. Regnier, 
and M. Paulin-Ménier. When Mdlle. Tallandiéra died she 
was wearing several rings, one of which is estimated to be 
worth 12,000 fr., and these are buried with her. 


Granny, very characteristically, clasps her hands, turns 
up her eyes, and rapturously announces that Mr. W. J. 
Hill has been presented by his wife with a “ beautiful” 
daughter. 
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Tue poker player who bets three queens learns by sad 
experierice what the divine right of kings is, 


A youne actress fainted the other evening in New 
York, and was thought to be paralysed, but she jumped up 
and went through with the performance when the manager 
offered to raise her wages. “ Now,” said he, cynically, “ see 
the pay-rally-sis.” 


Moute. Inma pe Murska has sung at San Antonio, 
Texas, and one of the critics of that semi-tropical town 
says that he liked her best in Lucy D. Lammermoor. 


AN autobiography of Hacklander, the German dramatist, 


has been published at Leipsig, It is called, Der Roman 
Meines Leben’s. 


Mr. Gupert is preparing for the Olympic Theatre a 
new version of Faust and Marguerite. Miss Marion 
Terry is to represent the heroine. 


Ir is stated, in moro than one paper, that Mr. Byron 
has “written for the Haymarket Theatre a piece called 
A Hornet's Nest ; in Three Buazes and a Sting.” The piece 
has already been produced in America. 


Mr. AtBéry is writing 4 play for the Princess’s Theatre, 


Miss Rose Eytince is in London; also Mr. Joaquin 
Miller. 


Miss Gewkvieve WArpD has recently remodelled The 
Stranger, and, it is said, she has greatly improved it. The 
“ front scenes” have all been expunged, and the meeting 
between the Stranger and Mrs. Haller—at which, as it is 
usually played, the latter faints and the former runs away 
—has been so treated as to be made rational and im- 
pressive. 


Miss Fanny Devonport is on her way to London to see 
Olivia. She has purchased the American right of this 
piece. Managers know how to make good terms. Olivia 
belongs, they say, to Mr. Hare. The price for America is 
£600 down and 10 per cent. on the gross receipts. 


Miss Hopson will probably go to America next spring, 


and produce there a new comedy by Mr. Albery and Mr. 
Joseph Hatton. 


Tue marriage of Mdlle. Albani and Mr. Ernest Gye will 
take place early in August. 


Next Friday Owr Boys will be represented for the eleven 
hundredth time at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


Mr. Barry Svtiivan has recently received the offer of 
ah engagement for America. 


Mrs. SwansoroucH takes her annual benefit at the 
Strand on the 22nd inst. 


Moutz. BLancne Fremavux, a pupil of M. Talbot, will 
shortly make her début at the Comédie Frangaise as Ange- 
liqde in ZL’ Eprewve. 


THe Petit Duc will henceforward be played only four 
tlihés a week at the Renaissance, so that Mdlle. Granier 
may have a well-earned rest. La Reine Indigo and La 
Trigame will be given on the other nights, with Malle. 
Ztilma-Bouffar in the principal parts. 


Tue Pont d@ Avignon, an opera bouffe, by M. Liorat and 
M. Grisaut, is in readiness at the Bouffes Parisiens, 
Malle. Alice Lody, now at the Odéon, has been offered the 
principal part, but the result is not yet known. 


Mo.is, Antonuye, having recovered from her illness hus 


reappeared at the Odéon as the Princess Lydia, itt Zee 
Damischef: 

On Stinday and Mowday, on the occasion of the Feast of 
the Pentecost, each of the children who were taken to the 
Gaité to see Le Chat Botté received a copy of Ferrault’s 
story, embellished with six little chromo-lithographs. 


An enterprising firm of New York theatrieal managers 
is suing an English actress who wants an engagement, 
because in a recent lecture she said something that hurt 
their alleged feelings and damaged their alleged character. 


Wuen Mr. Max Strakosch was at St. Louis, a few 
months since, he called upon Mr. Goldbeck and proposed 
that he should compose an opera on the subject of The Two 
Orphans, promising to produce it in New York with the 
most magnificent cast that could be procured. The nume- 
rous important characters would, he thought, give the 
opportunity to combine a large amount of talent. The 
whole plan was discussed between the impresario and the 
composer, and the task accepted. The work has been com- 
menced, and will probably be completed during the 
summer vacation. 


Mr. LAwrence Barrett lately played at Easton. The 
support was good, but the first gentleman of Francé seemed 
to be a little confused in regard to the costume of thé 
period. The Court of Louis XIII. showed much diversity 
of opinion as to what was the proper thing for manly wear, 
and exhibited every variety of masculine costume in use 
during times before and after his reign. 


One of the noticeable features of Mr. Booth’s engagement 
in Boston was the absence of that deluge of lithographs in 
shop-windows which usually accompany stars and combina- 
tions. This method of advertising has been carried to a 
degree that is anything but beneficial to first-class enterprise, 
and we think Mr. Booth has taken a wise step in 
avoiding it. 


Mr. Joun E. Owens was lately arrested in a Pacific 
slope town on some unfounded claim, and attended upon 
the magistrate immediately after the performance in his 
Solon Shingle costume. 








THEATRICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ANAGERS of entertainments, both dramatic and 
miscellaneous, realise at least as fully as other 
business men the fact that now-a-days advertisement at 
ofice judicious and liberal is almost a necessary step 
towards the attainment of success. They have taken to 
heart the parodied piece of advice conveyed in the 
words “ Advertise, advertise, advertise!” and one and 
all they obey it as best they may according to their 
lights and their resources. A very interesting chapter 
of theatrical history, or rather, perhaps, a series of 
chapters, might well be written concerning the 
announcements by which managers have made known 
to the public the attractions which they offer, have 
defended themselves against adverse criticism, have 
attacked one another directly or indirectly, and have, 
generally speaking, striven to draw attention to them- 
selves and their undertakings. The humorous element 
in the narrative would of course be provided by a mere 
verbatim copy of the miatifestoes of the artists who 
call themselves “ specialists,” and who, in certain “ pro- 





fessional” organs; are allowed to murder the Queen’s 
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English; and to insert comic copy at #6 much a line. 
The outsider who by chance comes across these ex- 
traordinary productions can scarcely believe that 
they are seriously intended to impress anybody 
with the capabilities of those who can blow their 
own trumpets after so marvellous a fashion; atid he 
notes with prowing wonder the “Challenge of the 
Champion Glog-Dancet ”; the “Many thanks to my 
numerous admirers” given by “the original and only 
Ethiopian India-rubber-ball,” the long-winded address 
of the jig-dancér who calls himself a “Delineator of 
Life in the Suntiy South,” and the abusive epithets 
bandied about in Successive issues between the “ acknow- 
ledged Scotch Eccentric” and the unparalleled Pat of 
the music-hall stage. He finds, too, that advertisers 
of this order send messages to their friends, and occa- 
sionally conclude their antiouncéments with mysterious 
statements, such as “no half-a-loaf offers, please,” or 
“ Harry C. may ow put his head in a bag;” and hé 
reads quotations of drivelling ditties which are said to 
be “tremendous successes,” atid are strictly protected 
in accordance with Act of Parliament. But, without 
descenditig quite so low, the collector of curious 
theatrical announcéments who chooses for the subject of 
his reséarches and confines himself to the columns of 
reputable daily papers, will discover an abundance 
of entertaining matter. Sometimes an unhappy critic 
who has ventured to disagree with the favourable 
estimate of a new piece formed by his brethren, has 
had his utterance pilloried in the midst of critiques 
which contradict his opinions; and the public is called 
upon to come and judge for itself. Very often, too, 
all sorts of sinister motives, to say nothing of mere 
ignorance and critical incapacity, have been publicly 
imputed to adverse comments upon productions which 
have in one way or another disappointed those 
who relied upon them ; and occasionally the indig- 
nation of the aggrieved entrepeneur has taker 
the form of a reftsal to allow any advertise- 
ment of his proceedings to appear in the offending 
journal. This species of warfare always dies out after a 
time, for it is wonderful how forgiving most of us are 
when self-interest points in the direction of amnesty ; but 
though it dies out and is forgotten, its salient features 
would be worth recording for the sake of the amusement 
which such a record would produce. Very recently we 
have had one manager hinting by advertisement at 
ungentlemanly conduct on the part of another manager, 
who, having command of a journal in which to air his 
views concerning his neighbours, took the opportunity 
to criticise somewhat harshly one of his rival’s efforts ; 
and more than one droll announcement on the part of 
Mr. Hollingshead, of the Gaiety Theatre, will be 
within the recollection of most of us. 

Apart, however, from the humorous phase of the sub- 
ject, there is much that is worthy of attention in the 
characteristic features of the announcements by which the 
various managements make known their arrangements. 
Certain houses are always prepared to proclaim on the 
morning after each new production that it “took the 
audience by storm”; and before half the papers have 
found time and space to publish their notices, we read 
the certificate of merit : “ Pronounced by the press the 
greatest success on record.” This is the management, 
which, by means of an ingenious system of ellipsis in 
its quotations, contrives to make the worse appear the 
better cause, and to select from a highly unfavourable 
notice a couple of sentences or clauses, which when read 
in unnatural juxtaposition convey a notion precisely the 
reverse of that implied by the article when taken as a 
whole. Then there is the theatre which believes it 
deludes playgoers when it withdraws a “ brilliant suc- 
cess” in the midst of a “triumphant career,” in conse- 
quence of “ previous arrangements” such as cannot be 
modified. There is also the theatre which publishes 
its announcements many wéeks in advance; and there 








is the othet theatré which only proclaifiis on Friday 
morning that it will oper on Saturday evening with a 
new programme and a specially selected programihe. 
The variety is endless, and we havé every intermediate 
step, from the theatre which does not caré what form 
of white lie, or exaggeration, or misrepresentation it 
employs, to the theatre which never goes beyond the 
mere business-like aniouncement of its play, its 
players, and the time at which its performances begin. 

To many of the manifestoes which we have described; 
there is nothing either of praise or of blamé to be 
accorded ; they are, after all, mere matters of taste on 
the part of those who draw them up and of those to 
whom they are addressed. But the present seems 4 
fitting occasion for a word of serious remonstrancé 
against one form of advertising trick, which is of até 
years largely on the increase. The object of thia ttitk 
is to inducé the publi¢ to believe that actors or attredsed 
who, from one causé or anothet; até temporarily out of 
the cast, are still playing. Suppose the player is & 
publie favoutite, the announcement of “Mr. So-and+ 
so” in thé hew comedy évery night often rétnains tn- 
alteréd for dis after “ Mr. So-aintls;” who is, happily 
for himself, able to do a8 he likes in the matter, has 
begun enjoying his well-earned holiday. Similarly; 
when the actress, whose performance is admittedly the 
great charm of the representation, falls ill, and is im+ 
peratively told by her doctor that she must take a week’s 
rest, her name is allowed to remain in the published 
list of players just as before, and no mention is made 
of the lady who is playing in her stead. Whén 
people get to the theatre they learn, it is true, b 
placards or circtlars, of the disappointment whit 
is in store for them; but care has been taketi 
that they should not hear of it until after their money 
has been paid. Now all this is distinctly unfair to the 
paying supporters of the drama; it is nothing more nor 
less than obtaining money under false pretences, and wé 
are often surprised to find that managers of repute who 
are most assuredly above suspicion in their ordi 
business transactions are content to profit by this sin 
of omission. This deliberate forgetfulness is, moreover, 
very hard upon the “ under-study” thus called upon to 
play, perhaps for a week or a fortnight, a difficult and 
important part. It is mofé than probable that 
if a theatre-goer proved that he paid for his admission 
on the strength of an advértised statement known by 
the management to be untrue in ai important partict- 
lar, he would have a legal remedy ; but this remedy it 
would be difficult, troublesome, and perhaps expeti- 
sive, to obtain. It is, however, unworthy of managers 
to depend upon this immunity from danger, and no less 
certainly is it unwise of them to destroy so lightly their 
credit with the public. 





SIGNOR MARIO’S ACTING. 


Oa 


f toe name of Signor Mario has recently been 
brought prominently before the public in con- 
nection with the efforts made to taise a fund sufficiently 
ample to provide him with comforts for the temaitider 
of his days. Those efforts were ped by a few, a 
very few persons, of little influence; and théir feeble 
endeavours to arrest the flow of benevolence élicited 
counter demonstrations from musical writers who had 
heard Mario in his best days, and who could testify to 
his valid claims on the grateful sympathy of the thou- 
sands whom he had delighted by the exercise of his 
art. It was, however, as a vocalist that he was ex- 
tolled. The beauty of his voies, i cl of his 
phrasing, thé sympathetic haiti H ephatived 
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the enjoyment derived from his finished vocalisa- 
tion, were affectionately recalled ; but his great 
merits as an actor scarcely received due acknowledg- 
ment, and to these we wish to draw attention—not 
merely from a desire to render tribute to the genius of 
the great artist who for many years was the brightest 
ornament of the lyric stage, but in the belief that his 
example may be profitably studied by his successors. 
The Italians have a saying to the effect that to be 
successful as a vocalist one hundred requisites are essen- 
tial, and that the first ninety-nine are comprised in a 
good voice. It is certain that on the operatic stage 
good singing is more highly prized than good acting. 
Even when the two qualifications are combined, audi- 
ences pay most of their attention to the quality of an 
artist’s voice and the merits of his vocalisation, and 
seldom speak or think of his acting, even when it has 
unawares contributed to the completeness of their en- 
joyment. This comparative indifference to one of the 
most important branches of operatic art may not be 
wholly inexcusable, but it has led to injurious results. 
Operatic artists, especially those of the Italian school, 
have been led to believe that their deficiencies as actors 
were of little consequence if they possessed good voices, 
and could sing in good style. Quite recently, one of the 
principal artists of the Royal Italian Opera company, in 
reply to some friendly criticism on the careless and per- 
functory style of his acting, declared that his acting was 
“good enough for the public, so long as he preserved 
his voice.” French operatic singers are more sensibly 
trained, and not only is declamation an indispensable 
branch of study at the Paris Conservatoire, but to 
those who excel in it valuable rewards are given. 
M. Faure, M. Maurel, and—with all his exaggeration— 
M. Capoul, are illustrations of the good results arising 
from this fact. Declamation is taught in the Italian 
Conservatorii, but so little attention is paid to it that 
when an Italian vocalist develops histrionic ability it 
is by the force of innate genius. Examples of this kind 
have been rare, and with the exceptions of Lablache 
and Ronconi no great actor has graced the Italian 
operatic stage like Mario. 

Signor Mario came to this country thirty-six years 
back, and at that time he was not a good actor. We 
remember his Nemorino, and how the beauty of his 
sympathetic voice delighted every listener, while his 
acting was constrained and uninteresting, and suggested 
the idea of a timid amateur. It was by incessant study 
that he became a great actor. It must be observed 
that he was endowed with intellectual powers which had 
been developed by education and by association with 
refined society. He was a lover of all the arts, and 
gathered from painting and sculpture the seeds of 
inspiration. He was always graceful, and his apparently 
unstudied movements and attitudes often recalled the 
masterpieces of those great painters and sculptors whose 
works he loved to study. The time came when he 
shone as actor almost as triumphantly as vocalist. 
Who that saw him in Le Prophéte can ever forget 
the masterly way in which he pourtrayed the gradual 
changes of character in the career of the rustic Jean of 
Leyden, from the first scene, in which he tells his temp- 
ters that his humble cottage and the love of Bertha are 
worth more to him than all the splendour they can offer, 
unto the climax of the final scene, wherethe false Prophet, 
attired in regal robes and looking like a lofty ruler of 
men, smiles with superb scorn at his coming doom, and 
with a strain of defiant exultation on his lips, expires 
amid flame and ruin, magnificent to the last? It was 
not merely that he was rustic in the first act, and regal 
in the last. The transitions of mental deterioration 
were so marked that every stage of its progress became 
obvious; the hardening of the heart by degrees became 
perceptible, and Jean’s obduracy to his mother’s appeals 
seemed to be in harmony with his change of morale. 
We are not likely again to see so splendid an imperso- 





nation of Fernando, in La Favorita, as that which 
haunts the memories of those who beheld Mario in that 
character. In the famous scene where Fernando, find- 
ing he has been entrapped into marrying the King’s 
mistress, breaks his sword and throws it down at the 
feet of the King, whom he indignantly upbraids, Mario 
so completely realised the character that the dramatic 
illusion was complete. We have had Fernandos who 
in this scene have shouted and screamed, but they evi- 
dently did so for the sake of the audience. Mario 
became for the moment Fernando. The audience were 
forgotten, his attention was concentrated on the guilty 
King ; at the King alone his eyes flashed scorn; on the 
King alone he poured out the vials of honest wrath, 
and the fervent reality of his impassioned but never 
exaggerated acting held his audience spell-bound. 
That in comedy he was equally successful, those who 
have seen him as Almaviva and Fra Diavolo can attest. 
He was always en scene ; his by-play, when other artists 
were singing, powerfully, yet unobtrusively, aided the 
general effect; and it was not to the audience, but to 
his comrades on the stage, that he addressed himself. 
To dwell upon all the varied merits of his acting would 
demand more space than we can spare; but this brief 
reference to the histrionic genius of Signor Mario will 
not have been unprofitable if it should aid in arresting 
the recent rapid degeneration of operatic acting. 








THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPERE. 


——-+ 


HIS question, if question it can rightly be 
termed, was the subject of a lecture given last 
week at Leeds by the Rev. C. Hargrove. Even so 
great a dramatic artist as Shakspere, he said, could not 
absolutely sink his own individuality in that of the 
personages he created, and the poet seemed to be re- 
vealed to us in many of his best passages. But let us 
deal with the evidence as to his religion, taking the 
negative before the positive. Though sorely tempted, 
by certainty of popularity for pandering to popular passion, 
to distort and ridicule Jews and Roman Catholics and 
Puritans, he yet carefully refrained from doing so—nay, 
treated them insuch a manner as not entirely to exclude 
them from the sympathies of the audience. Compare, for 
example, the Merchant of Venice with the Jew of 
Malta. Through all his perverted rage we cannot help 
sympathising with Shylock; Barabbas is more brute 
than man, and was only brought into dramatic life in 
order to at once flatter and stimulate the popular 
hatred of the Jews. In regard to Papists, it is sufficient 
to look at Shakspere’s treatment of friars and nuns. 
By exposing their licentiousness, avarice, and jealousies, 
the dramatist would have undoubtedly brought 
down a roar of applause. Moreover, in recasting 
the Troublesome Raigne of King John in his 
own play on the subject, the effective friar-scene, in 
which a nun is found concealed in the abbot’s treasure- 
chest, is omitted, and only two or three lines about 
Falconbridge’s getting money from the abbey are given. 
Indeed, Shakspere displays so much tenderness to the 
friars that he has been claimed as a Roman Catholic on 
that ground—a theory which is negatived by the facts 
that he does not speak of their religion, gives them 
some grains of philosophy, and makes them friends and 
advisers of persons in trouble. In Measure for 


Measwre he ascribes to Isabella a noble character, but 
takes care to leave her a wife, not a nun. As 
regards the Puritans, they were heartily detested, of 
course, by play-writers and playgoers, and it was certain 
that the success of a piece against them, however little 
deserved on purely dramatic fgrounds, was a foregone 
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conclusion. Ben Jonson, in the Alchymist and Bar- 
tholomew Fair, attacked them in downright earnest. 


Shakspere, however, would not follow his example. 
Falstaff and Malvolio are Puritans. The former is a 
demoralised Puritan, an Oldcastle first and a Fastolfe 
next. His “vocation,” “stall of grace,” &c., are Puritan 
phrases. In the case of Malvolio, equally good evidence 
might be given. Nevertheless, every one had a 
kindly . feeling for these two characters. In fine, 
Shakspere had the good sense to regard religion 
as sacred ground, and in order to avoid it deliberately 
sacrificed temporary popularity. The positive evidence 
as to his religious belief now comes under considera- 
tion. What did he hold as to a future life? You 
must not take his dramatic utterances of the “ drunken 
sleep” of the villain, or the heaven—“ the treasury of 
everlasting joy ”—-of the pious king, but note that the 
hope of future life was not a working power on saints 
or villains in Shakspere; the one was not exalted, the 
other not frighted by it. It puzzled Hamlet, but Mac- 
beth would jump it, so that he had not “ judgment 
here.” Assuredly Prospero was nearest Shakspere’s self, 
and he held “our little life was rounded by a sleep ;” 
not annihilation, but sleep. He knewno more; he had 
no consolation from the thought of future life. As to 
Shakspere’s conception of God, he had a rich conscious- 
ness of the mysteries of things, a mystery around, above, 
below him; yet through it all, a power tending to 
righteousness ; there was a Providence who shaped our 
ends, rough-hew them how we would. Amid all the 
evil there was a higher order working all for good; and 
by it, in the main, crime worked out its own judgment 
here. The universe was to Shakspere the life-dwelling 
ofa great moral Governor of men. In reference to this 
subject, Mr. Furnivall points out that the sonnets con- 
tain no allusion to a life hereafter, although in writing 
them Shakspere was bound by no dramatic tie, and was 
dealing with intense feelings of friendship and affection. 
Contrast his treatment of the spiritual world in the 
youthful Midsummer Night’s Dream—mankind the 
sport of fairies’ whims—with that in his third period, 
his Hamlet time of doubt and unrest, and that in his 
fourth period, Tempest, where Prospero was master of 
the spirits of the world, and used them for the highest 
end, the redemption of human souls from crime and 
brutality. Only in Shakspere’s fourth period could 
we come forth his “ Reverence, the angel of the 
world.” 








THE DEATH OF MENKEN. 





os St. Louis Post publishes the following article 
respecting the death of Adah Isaacs Menken :— 


In one of our up-town picture galleries is a beautiful portrait, 
which is attracting considerable attention. It is Menken, the 
Amazonian actress. Looking at it the other day, it recalled an 
incident in her life that has never been told and is worth relating. 
She led a life the peculiarities of which seem impossible to 
fathom. Her outward life is a matter of history, and it would 
be useless enumerating its checkered events. Her inner life she 
gave the world a glimpse of in the small volume of poems she 
published shortly before her death, some of them containing deep 
thought woven in poetic language. A strange being, she met 
with a strange fate. 

When she first went to England she set London ablaze with 


excitement. Thousands thronged Astley’s every night to see her. 


in Mazeppa, and as many watched her day after day driving up 
the “Mall” with her team of ponies. Duchesses passed by un- 
noticed, even if they were young and beautiful, if la belle 
Menken was in sight. Apparently impassive, casting glances at 
no one, with no companion except her “ tiger” behind her, she 
swept over the Mall the observed of all observers. I had fre- 
quently watched her there, little thinking that I should soon know 
no more of this strangely fascinating woman. I was then a 











student at Guy’s Hospital, and one evening the house surgeon, a 
gentleman who has since become famous in his profession, said : 
“ Let us go and see this Menken the people are going crazy over. 
Have you seen her?” “No, except in the Park, where I have 
seen her driving.” “Rather a queer character, I hear. But 
we'll go and study the lady anatomically, as she gives plenty of 
opportunity for it.” 

In a few moments we were rolling through the Borough in a 
hansom cab to Astley’s, which is situated at the southern end of 
Westminster-bridge. Purchasing two stall tickets, we entered, 
In all the European theatres there are three or four rows of seats 
next to the orchestra, railed off ; these are called orchestra stalls, 
and are considered the best seats in the house. The place was 
jammed high and low, and it will hold a small city. The play 
commenced. There was but little excitement until Menken came 
on, when deafening applause rolled through the house. She was 
not very beautiful in face, but her figure was a model of symme- 
trical beauty. We have all raved about that marvellous marble at 
Florence that the sculptor seems to have imbued with life, but 
one glance at Adah Isaacs Menken, as she stood that night in her 
royal beauty, and you would say with Byron— 


I’ve seen lovelier women ripe and real 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal. 


The play proceeded. It is needless to say how it was put on. It 
was perhaps one of the greatest theatrical spectacles ever seen, 
with a stage as large as the whole of one of our theatres. The 
steed fairly galloped over the mountains of Tartary, appearing and 
reappearing in the distance until the horse and the living form 
bound on his back appeared small in the perspective. Suddenly a 
slight noise and a faint scream were heard. There was a buzz 
through the house, the curtain wasrungdown. Then the manager 
stepped to the front, and stated that Miss Menken had met witha 
slight accident (accidents are always slight under such circum- 
stances). If there was a doctor in the house, would he come 
around? We were sitting close to the front. My chief said, 
“Follow me,” and ‘before you could say Jack Robinson we had 
scrambled through the orchestra and over the footlights to the 
stage. The manager led us to the green-room. There upon the 
floor lay the beautiful Menken, her silk tights stained with 
blood. “I don’t think I am hurt much, doctor,” she said. “I 
am only frightened.” In turning a corner the horse had gone 
too near one of the flats and had grazed her limbs, tearing the 
flesh all down. Expedition was required. 

The room was cleared and we were soon at work. The wound, 
which was not dangerous, but must have been extremely painful, 
was soon dressed and the patient taken to her home at Brompton. 
The performance of Mazeppa was not concluded that night; the 
audience dispersed after having been informed of the nature of 
the injuries the lady had received. It was my duty day after day 
to visit her; the wound soon healed, but the mental shock re- 
mained. “I have been,” she said, “for years in constant dread of 
some accident of this kind, and the fright more than the hurt has 
prostrated me; I shall never recover.” We laughed at what we 
thought her idle fears, but they proved to be true. This girl, in 
the vigour of her womanhood, full of passionate life, with 
every sense strung to its highest tension, began slowly but 
almost imperceptibly to fade away. For months she was carer 
fully watched, then travel was prescribed, and she went on the 
Continent. A few months later I received a telegram dated 
from Paris :—“ Come and see me before I die.” I lost but little 
time in reaching the gay capital, but it was too late. They say 
she died of consumptien; she died from the nervous shock caused 
by the accident I have related. In her later days the power of 
her mind developed itself as her physical powers weakened. She 
was buried in Pére-la-Chaise. In a secluded corner of that beau- 
tiful city of the dead, near to the well-known monument of 
Abélard and Héloise, is an unpretending marble tomb, with her 
name, age, and date of death upon it, and her epitaph, written by 
herself, in two words—“ Thou Knowest.” 
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Btls of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
To-night (Wednesday), June 12, 
PAUL ET VIRGINIE. 
Mdlle. Albani and M. Capoul. 
Thursday, June 13, 
DON GIOVANNI. 
Madame Adelina Patti and M. Maurel. 
Friday next, June 14, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
Mdlle. Cepeda and Signor Gayarre. 
Saturday next, June 15, 
RIGOLETTO. 


Mdlle. Albani and Signor Graziani. 
Conductor, Signor Beyignani. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
To-night (Wednesday), June 12, 
Th IN GIOVANNI, 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk and Signor Rota. 
Thursday, June 13, 
ROBERT LE DIABLE, at 8. 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk and Signor Fancelli. 
Friday next, June 14, 
FAUST. 





Madame Etelka Gerster, Sig. Campanini. 
> Saturday next, June 15,. 
LES UGUENOTS. 
Maile. E. Pappenheim and Signor Fancelli. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 


At 8.15, 

A CRUSHED TRAGEDIAN. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, G. F. de 
Vere, H. B. Conway, George Holland, H. 
Crouch, F. Everill, R. Rivers, H. Rivers ; 

esdames Marion Terry, Nellie Mortimer, 
E. Thorne, Jenny Ashley, &c. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE. 
Miss Fanny Leslie and Mr. Harry Jackson. 
At 8.15 
ELFINELLA. 

Miss Heath, supported by Messrs. 0, 
Warner, W. Rignold, Howard Russell, 
Thorne, &c.; Misses Dolores Drummond, 
M. Illington, M. Milton, C. Coote, Red- 
cliffe, &c. 











PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 


THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manrir 
WI Ton (Mrs, Bancrorrt). 


? 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs, Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


YCEUM THEATRE, 
: Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN, 


At 7.45, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 
Mr. Archer, Miss Sedley, &c. 
At 8.16. 


ots 
VANDERDECKEN, 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Fernandez, 
W. Bentley, E. Lyons, A. W. Pinero, R. 
Lyons, Archer; Misses Isabel] Bateman, 
Pauncefort, Harwood, Mrs, St. John, &c. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HoLuInasHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
MY PRESERVER. 
Messrs. Terry, Barnes, Maclean; Misses 
a Vaughan. 
At 8.30, 
KERRY. 
Miss Ada Cavendish. 
At 9.80, 
LITTLE DON CASAR DE BAZAN, 
Misses Farren, Vaughan; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE: 
Mr. Henry NEvILtE, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
At 8.15, 
LOVE OR LIFE. 

Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Forbes 
Robertson, Pateman, Yarnold, Bauer, 
and Henry Neville; Miss Kate Phillips 
and Mrs. Dion Boucicault. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
TWO TO ONE. 








Messrs. Vernon, Marius, Cox, Grahame, 
Penley, Wyatt, Turner, Carter; Mesdames 
A. Swanborough, L. Venne, Jones, Thorn- 
ton Williams. 

At 10.20 


DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Mitchell; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OytEy Carre. 


At 7.45, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 


At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., Rutland 
Barrington, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, Jessie 
Bond, Everard, &c. 


RoxaL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7 


2 

FARCE. 

At 8, 
PROOF. 
* Mr. and Mrs, Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and S. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A, Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEA FOG. 











Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W.Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 





Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 

At 7.30, 

MY WIFE'S OUT. 
Followed b 
FLIRTATION. 

At 8.30, 
MY POLL AND MY PARTNER JOE, 
Messrs. H. Paulton, Bradbury, F. Hall, 
d’Arley and E. Righton; Mesdames E. 


Blande, I. Clifton, Stammers, Mrs. John 
Wood, &c. 





OF ITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER’S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles’ Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATEE, 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Katherine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 





OYALTY THEATRE, 


Dean-street, Soho. 


At 9, 
NELL GWYNNE. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington, and C. Duyernay. 





HE CANTERBURY. — 
150th Night of PLEVNA, at 9.465. 
This Entertainment consists of a Panorama 


rand Diorama from Constantinople to 


Plevna — and representation, by several 
hundred boys, of the Victory ef Osman 
Pasha, in September last. The views and 
costumes from sketches taken by Mr. F. 
Villiers, the special correspondent and 
artist. The arms, accoutrements, and 
uniforms specially manufactured for the 
occasion. The whole of the sketches pre- 
sented to the public through the kind 

rmission of the proprietors of the 
‘Grapuic.” The children have been 
instructed in the various Turkish and 
Russian mancuvres by Drill-Sergeant 
White of the Grenadier Guards. 





HE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch at Nine o’clock, entitled 
‘Northern Stars.” Supported by Madlles. 
Ada, Broughton, and Powell; followed 
by “Peace or War,” a sequel to “The 
Bam alt ® new political musical 
sketch and variety entertainment—Les 
Fréres Leol—Alexandrini—Henri Clark— 
Sisters Ramsden—Dutch Daly—Charles 
Butler—The Home Trio and Comic Ballet. 





HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining, Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKsON’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
performances attended. 
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MISS ADA SWANBOROUGH, 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®- HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Vanderdecken. 
R. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
As De Lacy Fitzaltamont in “ A Crushed 


Tragedian.” 
ME. DION BOUCICAULT. 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME- BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

THEATRE ROYAL, NEWCASTLE. 

All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 


ME. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 




















13 00K6. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any smount, 
sccording to the supply req’ All the best New 
Books, English, French, and German, immedistely 
on application. Pros » with Lists of New 
Pablications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Os of Surplus Books offesed 


for Bale at greatly reduced prices, may also be had, 
on application. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 





* Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?”’— 
Et 


oun BULL. 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
price One Bhi ‘ 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents, 
. The FIRST VIOLIN. Book IV., Chaps. 


2, 3, 4. 
II. LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 
Ill PRIMROSE 


- 


IV. MERCURY’S MESSAGE, 
V. MINISTERS and MAXIMS, 7. Halifax— 
**In Medio Tutissimus Ibis.” By Alex. 


A. 
VI. HIPPOLYTE OLATRON. 
VII. OUR OLD ACTORB— RICHARD BUR- 
BADGE. s 
VII[. The WOOING of AT-CHI-OHU; or, Look 
Before You Leap. 
IX. JET; HER FA OR HER 'FORTUNE. 
By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Oon- 
clusion.) 
*,* Oases for bindin 
can be obtained at all 
each, 


lanl 


the volumes of Temple Bar 
jooksellers’, price One Shilling 





M8. J. L. TOOLE, 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


M® CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Every Evening. 
M R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, open 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 
ME: EDWARD TERRY. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 














PE iscellaneous, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


+ 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which siqnetare is peas on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, 
Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 


enerally, Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
e World. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled 











R. ODELL. 
R. BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

Whit Monday. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 

Miss ELLEN MEYRICK, 
GLOBE THEATRE, every Evening. 

Disengaged at Whitsuntide. 

152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


M R. HENRY FERRAND. 


On Tour. 
Me: 








GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has med his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


DLLE. 
(CONTRALTO), 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 





Address, 28, abe Gardens, St. John’s 
ood. 


Pupils in singing received and attended. 
Preece Dramas, 





for the English Stage by a French 


had several of his pieces played in Paris 


The MSS. are revised and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 


ence, for press or acting. — A 


LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 


M. RUDERSDORFF 


Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and — 
ntle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 


in g_ tl h, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair, 
Price 8s, 6d., 78,, 10s, 6d., equal to four small, and 
21s, per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


is le wee for peuainn a and Sound 
‘ee y Gums, an t Breath, bein, 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, . 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, Ask any Chemist or Per- 
famer for ROWLAND'S, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


Pure, Fragraut, and Durable, Established Highty 


ears. 

The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. 
Eratmus Wilson, says :—‘“ Pears is a name ven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Ponae's 

arent Soap is an article of the nicest and most 

careful manufacture, and the most agreeable and 
"Gold. ty all Chemists, and 

C) y ts, an PHARS, 91, Great 

Bussell-street, London, by Sie 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Re free from excess of from artificisi 
colouring, delicately and wholesomely pe 

Soap in its a form, and hence the 
healthfal in use; its great durability makes it also 
the most economical. For ladies, dren, or any 
one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, 











as it may be safely used where no other 8 is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty years’ 


trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr. Odling, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chee: kg wi bee ges = 

Rassell-street, London.” it Fenn. G 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best rem 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION jand as 
Safest perien: elicate onstitutions, adies, 
Children, and Sana. 








terrace, Layender-hill, S.W. 





DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 


Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opi ions on Costumes in 


“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘“Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8qQ. 

LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 
On and after the 25th of May, 


FOUR. EXTRA PAGES will be added to the 
to meet the increas- 
ing deman space in its advertising columns. 


THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS. 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 


ieee se Bae FAITHFULL. 
Princi ent, It is full of Pungent 
Notes ; Driginal Articles on the Topios of the mm ; 
Impartial ic jCriticiams i Liters: and Art 

apg bw umorous Notes; a Column for 
the Ladies ; ashions, &c.; and a Serial Novel. 
16 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 

OFFICES : 


Victoria Press,117, Praed-st.,Paddington,W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 

nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “‘MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on Det to the Court, 

CHARLES REA 


Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. : 


« [HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Callerteg 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville e for this Drama.—A pply, 











CHARLES R E, 2, Albert-terrace, 
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Wary 


324 THE THEATRE. 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 

, Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 

Likapur\ the World, y its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is soared the complexion improved; pimples, 

= \ plotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 

| ‘*In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 

wm our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.’—Medical Times and Gasette, ‘‘ It is 
£/ the only true antiseptic sosp."— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
- Disinfection » Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi)] extent possessing these threefold properties. A boontoevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 
ver, and the Ki, 


eys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s, 9d. each. 
Nozz.—Wright's Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Nosz.—All trade Marke are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


: Brief a 


AN HPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 














ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 
A well-written SumMary oF THE WEEK’s News. All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. &ec. 
A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 
Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 1 








Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Bons, West Central District Post Office, 
Annus! Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. ftigh Holbora, London, W.C. A 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C- 


SPARKLING SAUMUR MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


(CHAMPACNE), MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


IMPORTED BY NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. Mr, OARTR has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 











WHITE LABEL, + ded per dos. 21+ 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
BLUE a COU Pais sciisccatviestuctacbinseesseted » 25/- : ; " 
PINK rs ery Ch0iCE OLE ...cescescosecneesesenee pa 97I- Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 





IN ONE DOZEN CASES. 
Movember, 1877. 


PRINT AND PAPER. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 

PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 

‘ TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiie permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Bvok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, wists sg 4 to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
17B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 


Price 12s. 
LONDON : 


DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from eonven® 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use a6 8 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily Nows, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For June, 1878, price 2s. 6d, 


The Past, Present, and Future of Turkey. By His Highness Midhat Pesha, 
Pox and Compulsory Vaccination. By Sir Thomas Watson. 

The Buture of English Women. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 

The Religion of the Greeks as Illustrated by G.eck Inscriptions, By O, T, 
ewton. 

Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet. By Mrs. Clerk. 

The Political Destiny of Canada. By Sir Francis Hincks, 

Mr, Froude and the Landiords of Ireland. By the Knight of Kerry. 

Readjustment of Church and State. By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 

The Social Origin of Nibilism and Pessimiem in Germany, By Dr. Waldstein, 

Recent Seience (Supervised by Professor Huxley). 

Liberty in the East and West. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 


©. KEGAN PAUL & Co., Lendon. 
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